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140 BOOK REVIEWS 


PSYCHIC CERTAINTIES 


Collected and arranged by H. F. Prevost Battersby 
(Rider 5/-) 


This is an admirable book: the title is not very arresting, but the contents are 
interesting throughout. The author’s aim is to offer to intelligent readers proven 
facts on which to base their own conclusions. He points out that if every student 
should require personal experience before accepting phenomena as genuine the prog- 
ress of science would be frustrated. Such an attitude betrays a weakness in the rea- 
soning faculty; if the facts are attested by authorities whose good faith and scientific 
accuracy are unimpeachable, if the evidence is sound, a logical mind ought to be able 
to appreciate it fairly. In the pages of this work facts of this quality appear under 
every heading. About fourteen classes of phenomena are dealt with. Clairvoyant 
pathology presents some very extraordinary cases such as that of Mollie Fancher who 
was completely paralysed for nine years and also blind and yet was alert with intelli- 
gence and with the use only of two fingers of each hand was able to do elegant fancy 
work and to write with extraordinary rapidity: she could see clairvoyantly what her 
friends were doing at a distance. 

One chapter of peculiar interest records an analysis of their own sensations by 
two gifted clairvoyants, Mr. Ossowiecki and M. de Fleuriere, the former a hard work- 
ing engineer who puts his gift at the disposal of any it may help. He wrote in reply 
to Dr. Geley’s enquiry: “I begin by stopping all reasoning, and I throw all my inner 
power into perception of spiritual sensation. . . . I then find myself in a new and 
special state in which I see and hear outside time and space. . . . Something like elec- 
tricity flows through my extremities for a few seconds. M. de Fleuriere has made a 
somewhat similar statement. “I experience a kind of duplication of personality .. . 
I feel the working of a subconscious intelligence quicker and better informed. . . . I 
feel the rapture growing, and the more it grows, the greater is the mental exaltation 
which intensifies my faculty of supernormal vision.” 

Not the least interesting part of this record are the descriptions given by the 
various sensitives of their own sensations during the occurences. 

It is a satisfaction to find that a large part of the chapter on materializations is 
occupied with the mediumship of Mme. d’Esperance. She represents one of the lost 
opportunities of science. She was entirely disinterested, she was not influenced by 
secondary motives such as the desire fon notoriety or the necessity of earning a living; 
her single purpose in the use of her wonderful faculties was to discover truth and 
she was willing to put herself at the service of those who had the same aim. In this 
book we find a report of some of the amazing phenomena which occured in her pres- 
ence, including “a case of dematerialisation recorded by M. Aksakof in a book pub- 
lished in the States under this titke Upwards of Twenty-five Years Ago. Mme. 
d’Esperance did not allow herself to be fully entranced; she told the writer of this 
review that she thought she might have obtained more voice phenomena had she been 
willing to do so, but she wished to maintain conscious control over her actions. Pos- 
sibly it was this consciousness which, as she said gave her the sensation of pain if 
even a fly lighted on her during a seance. This was a trifle, in comparison with other 
things she suffered for the sake of what she regarded as important work. 

Readers are indebted to Mr. Prevost Battersby for having collected into a single 
volume a number of valuable cases illustrating many phases of experience. After 
reading it they can hardly fail to agree with the dictum of Prof. Challis quoted p. 
161: “Either the facts must be admitted, or the possibility of certifying facts by 
human testimony must be given up.” 

The author aptly dedicates his book “to those who have given, in the service of 
humanity, themselves and their powers to convert surmise into certainty.” 

HELEN ALEx. DALLAS. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


* * * F 
RECORD OF THE X GROUP: A FURTHER VERIFICATION 


To the growing number of verifications of the names, addresses, and 
other particulars concerning the lives of obscure persons long deceased 
which have accrued since the publication of our printed record the Editor 
is able this month to add a further one of a remarkable nature. This has 
been supplied by a lady of good position in Springfield, Mass. personally 
known to the Editor through his visit to her home town for a lecture 
which he delivered there some while since. Our correspondent’s letter is 
on file and can be seen by anyone interested, but we do not feel privileged 


to give more than initials without her consent. She writes as follows: 

“In the April 1934 number of the Journal (p. 87. Ed.) . . . I was interested to 
see the name Evan Stedman, giving the information that he died of a tonsil opera- 
tion seven years ago in Passaic, N. J.: that his wife’s name was Rosalie;—that his 
father is a doctor at the Mountainside Hospital in Montclair. 

I knew Mr. Stedman. He died five years ago in December 1929 of a tonsil op- 
eration, at his home and not at the Hospital as stated. His wife’s name is Rosalie. 
His father is a doctor in Montclair. I have written to his friends in Passaic as it is 
wonderful evidence. . 


M. F. L. 

This extraordinary piece of evidence interests one all the more by 
reason of the two errors it contains; one as to the place at which the death 
occurred; the other as to the time which has since elapsed. Had the rec- 
ord been merely the subconscious reproduction of a newspaper item im- 
pressed on the mind of a reader at the time,—that reader being one of 
the sitters, we should not expect specific deviations of this kind. The sub 
stantial accuracy of the rest is most remarkable, and the cumulative im- 
portance of these verifications is very striking. 

* ox * x 


Mrs. Ernest Bigelow has received the following letter from a gentle- 
man of high professional standing in New York, who has hitherto been 
very sceptically inclined; but has been greatly impressed by this identifica- 
tion. 


14] 
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“I have noted with considerable interest the record of the “X” group in the case 
of Emil Geering, as set forth in the April issue of the Journal. Mr. Geering lived 
at Glen Acres, Ridgewood, New Jersey. He died May 7, 1925, leaving a widow, 
Anna Geering, and a son Emil. There is no trust company known as The Paterson 
Trust Company, but Mr. Geering was a director of a trust company in Paterson, 
New Jersey. He was also connected with the National Silk Dyeing Company. He 
was born in Switzerland, and was about 60 years of age when he died. 

You will note that the only discrepancies are that Mr. Geering died in 1925, 
instead of 1929 as the record would indicate, and that he was not a director of The 
Paterson Trust Company but was a director of a trust company in Paterson.” 


Sincerely yours, 


New York. April 30, 1934. 


PRESIDENCY OF THE LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE AND 
CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE BOARD OF ‘LIGHT 


It is with deep regret that the Council of the London Spiritualist Alliance re- 
ceived from Dr. Fielding-Ould his resignation as their President. It was with ex- 
treme reluctance that he found it imperative to resign for reasons of health and pro- 
fessional duties. Dr. Fielding-Ould accepted office as Vice-President under Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle in July 1929 and on Sir Arthur’s passing in 1930 he was unanimously 
invited to accept the Presidency. 

During the period that the Alliance has been fortunate enough to enjoy his 
Presidency Dr. Fielding-Ould has played an exceedingly active part and has taken 
great interest in even the smallest details connected with the conduct of the Alliance. 
He was not only an invaluable President but also an active Chairman of the Council 
and was very rarely absent from the Chair. 

In addition to these activities Dr. Fielding-Ould was Chairman of the Board of 
“LIGHT” (L.S.A. Publications Ltd.) and it is largely due to his direction that 
“LIGHT” has much improved since the Alliance regained possession of the paper. 

The Alliance will miss his acumen and driving force which were always directed 
to the maintenance of the best traditions laid down by the founders of “LIGHT” 
and the Alliance. 

We are happy to be able to announce that the past President has consented to 
retain a seat on the Council and this should prove an invaluable asset to the new; 
President in the work he has before him. 

The disappointment of the Council and the Board of “LIGHT” was somewhat 
assuaged by the acceptance of both offices by Mr. J. Arthur Findlay, M.B.E. 

Readers are so well acquainted with Mr. Findlay’s work and position in the 
Movement that nothing further need be said as to the manifest advantage of his 
generous acceptance of their responsibilities. 

The following particulars with reference to Mr. J. Arthur Findlay’s career will 
prove of much interest. 

Mr. Findlay was born in 1883 in Scotland and is the son of Robt. Downie 
Findlay of Woodside, Beith. He serves on various County Committees and Boards 
in Scotland and Essex, is a member of the Glasgow Stock Exchange and Chairman 
of various Hospital Boards, has written on Economics and Finance, is an Agricultur- 
ist and J.P. (1923) Ayrshire and Essex (1931). 

Mr. Findlay is prominently interested in Psychic Science, Chairman of “The 
Psychic News”, Chairman of “The International Institute for Psychical Research” 


and author of “On the Edge of the Etheric” and “The Rock of Truth”, both widely 
read books of great interest. 
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THE INSPIRATION OF GLASTONBURY 


* * * K 


Part VIII. 


Copyright by Frederick Bligh Bond. 1934. 


In deference to the wishes of several readers of the Journal who have 
been impressed with the peculiar quality of ‘personality’ in these scripts 
and their value as offering subjective evidence of mind-elements beyond 
the individual sphere of those concerned in the production of the writing, 
it has been decided to carry the publication of this series a little further. 
The treasury of material still unpublished has so largely increased that much 
novelty of subject-matter may be promised in the intended collection which 
will be made in book form. The scope moreover has constantly extended 
and now embraces persons and subjects far removed from the original focus 
of Glastonbury Abbey and its story. Perhaps, in a future contribution, 
it may be possible to give space to some of these. Through all, the literary 
quality of the writings is ever sustained at a high level. 

Many of the scripts continue the narratives of Johannes the monk 
who, as readers will remember, was the inspiring influence in the scripts 
received from 1907 onwards by the present writer through the hand of 
John Alleyne—scripts which led to the discovery in 1908 of the founda- 
tions of the Edgar Chapel and in 1919 of those of the Chapel of Our 
Lady of Loretto. It is the same Johannes who comes to us again after 
twenty-six years, fresh and vital as ever, with all his old quips and quaint- 
nesses, but through the mediumship of a lady whose whole life-experience 
has lain outside the realm of ‘psychics’ and who, until quite recently, was 
totally unfamiliar with the personality of the jolly monk. 

I am sure that I shall be forgiven for making mention here of a cir- 
cumstance which has distressed certain of my readers who have, —with 
well-grounded assurance, —put faith in the story of the discoveries of the 
two chapels as narrated in the “Gate of Remembrance” and in the subse- 
quent discovery told of in the “Company of Avalon”. All these discov- 
eries are the subject of strict archaeological record. Their authentic na- 
ture is established. They have run the gauntlet of criticism both as to 
fact and method. To certain persons however it seems that the very no- 
tion of adding to knowledge by psychical means is invincibly repugnant, 
and they are prepared to employ any means, however indirect or lacking 
in fairness, to destroy confidence and to annul, if they can, the impression 
which has been made by this work on the public mind. I regret to say 
that the offenders are mostly clergy of the Protestant Episcopal and the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. The underlying motive is obscure, and it is 
not for me to attribute or even to suggest its nature. It was due to the 
influence of some of these who enjoyed official position that the work of 
excavation was stopped for six years in 1922 and many of the visible rec- 
ords of excavation obliterated, the local sale of the books prohibited under 
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penalty of the withdrawal of privilege, and a campaign of denial and at- 
tempted disproof inaugurated. The “Gate of Remembrance” appeared 
first in 1918 (January) and its first edition contained only the story of 
the Edgar Chapel,—as the Loretto had not then been discovered. The 
possibility that this first discovery had been due to a subconscious interpre- 
tation of existing records was fully allowed for by me in my book, and all 
the extant sources of information or possible enlightenment were frankly 
stated. 


Nevertheless an opponent entered promptly on the scene in the person 
of a socially prominent Jesuit Father, Revd. Herbert Thurston S.J., a 
member of that august body, the London Society for Psychical Research 
and hence in the public eye a qualified critic. This clerical gentleman, in 
his critique, turned or tried to turn all my arguments against myself—con- 
cluding that the discovery was one which could easily have been made by 
normal means, and that conscious or subconscious suggestion accounted 
for every detail. He seized with avidity upon a pamphlet just then pub- 
lished by a Protestant clergyman with archaeological ambitions but little 
knowledge attacking poor John Alleyne in a downright scurrilous man- 
ner. This unhappy production was entitled “False Psychical Claims” in 
regard to the discoveries at Glastonbury Abbey. The author, a wealthy 
man, had paid for the printing and distribution of a large issue of this work. 
He did not send copies to his victims, but one soon fell into my hands and I 
promptly secured the suppression of the whole remainder and the re-issue 
in a quite inoffensive form of the general critique with a perfectly innocent 
title. 


Nevertheless my Jesuit opponent made use of the suppressed title— 
coupling it with quotations from the expurgated edition—an act of very 
questionable honesty since he must have been well aware of what he was 
doing when he advertised the title “False Psychical Claims”, without men- 
tioning that this had been withdrawn and suppressed. A champion arose 
in the person of Mr. Paul Hookham of Oxford who, in his book ““Psychism, 
Glastonbury, and the ‘Month’ demolished once for all, it was thought, 
the arguments of Fr. Thurston. And so the matter remained until in 
May 1920 the ‘Month’—the Jesuit monthly magazine—returned to the 
fray with a complete story of how I had had private and secret access to 
a document in which all the information claimed to be in the script had 
been accessible to me. The writer almost howled with delight that this 
psychical bubble had been pricked. But the jubilation was premature; for 
fortunately the identity of the document in question was made sufficiently 
clear for the truth to be certified by the owner. The fact was made clear, 
first that the said document had been unknown to myself or to any student 
until two years after the discovery, and second, that it was not the Edgar 
Chapel, but the Dunstan Chapel (the discovery of which by me was un- 
connected with any psychical investigations) which was detailed in the 
work—a manuscript diary by one John Cannon, written about 1745. 
And to this Cannon MS I had made the frankest acknowledgment in my 
own “Gate of Remembrance”! I will say this for the Jesuit editors, that 
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when confronted with the facts, they printed a full retraction and apology, 
which will be found in the July issue of the ‘Month’ for the same year. 
(1920) 

Now all these affairs would be buried in the oblivion they deserve, 
but for the fact that Fr. Thurston, in his recently published book “Spir- 
itualism and the Church” has honored me with a whole chapter of de- 
structive criticism. When I first read his new critique, a sense of strange 
familiarity laid hold of me. This sense got stronger and stronger, and 
finally I went and hunted up all the old papers—fortunately preserved by 
me. I found his 1933 critique word for word the same as he gave it to the 
Month in 1918!! And there, too, was the old suppressed title of the emi- 
nent Dr. Wilkins’ pamphlet ‘False Psychical Claims” once again staring 
me in the face. But how about the discovery of the Loretto Chapel—by 
far the greater psychical problem? Did this trouble his Reverence? Not 
a bit of it. He did not think it necessary, for such a trifle as this, to alter 
by one jot or one tittle his former judgment. “Well!” as the London coster 
said when his barrow tipped over, “there ain't no words for it!” And 
with that I leave a most unsavoury subject and hope I have bid it farewell 
for all time. 


And now to return to the more congenial task of continuing the 
chronicle of Brother Johannes. 

The XXIIIrd sitting took place on the morning of November 10th 
1933. Mrs. Anne Lloyd acted as hostess, as usual. Mrs. Jessie B. Stevens 
the automatist and myself were the only two others present. Johannes at 
once signified his attendance. Writing began as follows: 


“Johan: at the latch-string that opes to thine heart. Brother,—yours is the call. 


Why may we not rest in sleep while the strings play the music that lulled to sleep 
the ancient king? 


Voices that ring as trumpet-call to dulled ears,—loud and yet louder till we that 


dream start again to conscious life and dedicate to thee our mortal sense again re- 
newed. 


And what epic of the Past shall we to you repeat?” 

There is no conscious act of evocation on my part. Is it then possible 
that the subconscious desire for the privilege of communication with those 
who rest in the distant fields of memory has power to arouse the dreamers 
from their age-long quietude? Again they repeat in other words the fre- 
quent assurance that in resuming the contact with the sphere of earth- 
lite, they take on once again the garment of their former memories—thus 
renewing ‘mortal sense’. 

I said, in answer to Johan’s final question: “Tell us the story of the 
finding of the bones of King Arthur and Queen Guinevere.” 


Johan: “Yea, and it be true, God wot! Arthurus Rex and gentle Queen long 
dead to mortal sense. Ye see in Capella—what lack!—bones a-plenty—fibula—tibia 
—scapula—yea, yea, and yard o° gold down-fallen. (here he is alluding to the relic 


of Queen Guinevere’s hair which they said had been exhumed with the bones and 
placed in the shrine built for the remains in the choir of the Abbey.) And call ye 
these bits o’ mortality a-rot a good Queen in sooth? Shame to thee! And look but 
yet again for gracious Queen—Regina of beauty rare—and for Arthur, armed cap-a- 


pied, quick to life: and he a man of might—no rotted corp—o’er-holy to be by un- 
washen manus (hands) desecrate.” 
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FBB. “I certainly would prefer to hear the romance of their coming 
to Glaston.” . 

Johan: “Ye have asked! Now dumb sit ye, and let the play go on.” 

“Down forest glades a-gliding—twixt arched aisles of giant oak arms uplifted 
—moss carpet spread for lady’s feet,—and gray curtained moss a-waving above to 
part with the hand of Aeolus and let the pageant pass. 

Little eyes—bright and peeping—shall see the Vision splendid: Wood-nymph 
and faery, mayhap. 

And hushed passed they on muted feet that drummed past in the night. Torch 
lit, and a flare. Weary Queen,—down drooping with sleep:—and, on and on till mile 
did follow mile and late—e’en to false dawn—ere did come to Glaston gate the com- 
pany that brought at last to close their weary pilgrimage. 

A Queen bereft—her lord withdrawn—and to pray at High Altar came she—not 
as queen, a-tired in purple of Tyre, but as a maid—nay—as a simple wench to wattle- 
wall—came she. 

‘And sleep kept guard. And loud beat they ever to be heard. 

And all down-fallen came the tears—pearls of penitence. And a boon—a gift 
—begged she:—e’en the life of her lord. 

Yet she—unworthy—dared not to demand aught: for she did bear the burden 
of a sin. 


Then came joy. For one did by the hand uplift her,—calling: ‘““Daughter, arise! 
Love hath washed clean thy soul!” 

Following right upon this beautiful little fragment comes one of 
those kaleidoscopic changes of influence so characteristic of this medium: 
ship. In frantic speed these words are written with emphasis: 

“Haste! haste! This is no time to sit by the way-side.” 

FBB controlled the writer’s hand and said “Let the writing come calm- 
ly, please!’ Then in another handwriting appeared the words: 

“Gone are the rabid mob. Time is a mortal delusion.” 

“Johan: know you a secret? Johan hath it. But his mouth is sealed. Know 
you the King’s horologue?” 

(Here the handwriting again changes.) 

“Why call ye me to things of earth—I, who be a greater being than thou canst 
know? Thou art ever in illusion mired. Things of earth loom as giants in the 
way: let them pass. Thou art of greater mould than the puppet pulled by the 
string! Thy path is for thee set. Thou canst not by one jot to alter the compass 
that points the way. Trust in the Lord. Ye be as one chosen for a thing apart, and 


the glory thereof shall dim to nothingness all things of earth. Mine word be set 
down. Thou shalt to the Lord’s work. Amen.” 


And then suddenly, and without any note of transition, our charm- 
ing little child-friend again comes on the scene. 


“Little Sophobisca . . . May this small person—her hand to be held—come to 
you? She is here—a shy bitling of sweetness—and she would to tell you that she 
knows you well and has no fear. 

She points to her wooden shoon—wooden, I do think,—and she saith: “Voulez- 
vous la petite babette en grand salon de Cour avec le gros sabot? Clack-a-clack!— 
the bold shoon—to speak so loud. “Tis mannerless—the betise—and Biska to cry 
‘“Hush-a-hush!” 

Now put your oreille a-near—close to mine— a moi—and Biska will then say 


‘I love you—tres—tres—but you to look hard out of the two vitri (glasses) on thine 
nez and see if thou cannest not know thy babette.” 


FBB (to tease her) ‘Is it not my little Gabriel that I should see?’* 
*The writer's 5-year old grandchild. 
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(signs of great agitation when I spoke of this little rival in Biska’s affec- 
cions). 

“Non! non! La petite long, long a-syne. La bete Gabrielle! I be forgot.” 

FBB “There, we won't think anything more about her, will we? I 
will talk to little Biska.” 

“Away, then, and Biska to sit on both knees,—and no Gab on t’other. Love 
you me? I be but a will-othe-whisken. I be not fat brattie in apron!” 

And more to the same effect—suitable maybe for the recreation of 
the serious psychical researcher, but scarcely for his instruction. Sophobis- 
ca eludes hypothesis. Let us agree to accept her as a little minister of 
cheerfulness—possibly thought-provoking—and not bother ourselves with 
questions of identity. But who comes here? Some one who has been 
patiently waiting an opportunity to speak. It is none other than J.A. 

(Here the initials J.A.B. were written slowly and in very large char- 
acters; followed by what is given below.) 

“J.A.B. There is so much to say, and so little chance. Now I am in a position 
to be of real use to you on the other side of the curtain, and I can already unravel 
much that was a puzzle to us 

Yet things lose their pruportion. What I held as of serious import—personal 
matters—drop into insignificance: and instead, I get a staggering realization of big- 
ness in things we quite lost sight of... . I rather think you're going to get a big 
jolt before you get through; for you’re embarked quite blindly ona..... tremendous 
work, and if you don’t need me to push behind to get you through, I'll be surprised. 

There’s nothing better to carry conviction than the personality-stamped writ- 
ing of these old monks. They cry to you to be heard. Listen to them. They have 
their tale to tell—and if they take their time about it, it’s worth the candle. Now 
I'll be on hand to jog their memory and keep the tracks clear—and—you'll see what 
you shall see. Yours for the love of old lang syne and the love 
unchanged of 

(these initials were written in a very large hand.) 

Another communicator then wrote, and the sitting 


ended with a message purporting to come from Abbot 
Richard Bere: 


ABBOT BERE: I have that to tell you that may be of great import; not now— 
it hath waited for hundreds of your mortal years. Haste not as if Time would die 
tonight. I shall to consult those that be mine leaders—the Watchers—and by their 


will abide.” 
* * £* kK 
SITTING XXV. November 29th, 1933 


“J.A. Now, what can I say? There is an ocean of vast import that I'd give a 
lot to pass on to you;—but why is it so difficult? You're mortal and I'm immortal. 
I’ve got on another plane entirely, old man. 

We thought we knew so much. We passed on wisdom—made philosophers of 
ourselves. Very fine,—but it was as Mother Goose rhymes compared to what I 
know now. Bligh, it’s beyond me!” 

JBS here remarked “He was a great medium, was he not?’ 

J.A. “Thank you lady;—I hear you. It was O.K. about Glaston—all that was 
proved:—and about the War—yes. But I don’t know what to think about this new 
thing (here J.A. refers to the perpetual theme of the monks concerning the relics 
buried at Glaston). ‘These monks have a bee in their bonnet and won't be put off. 


I can’t even now look through solid earth to see what's below, as the scientist 
does through his little marine glass.” 
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FBB. ‘But you saw the foundations of St. Blaise Chapel at West- 
bury, did you not,—through the grass—and they were afterwards ex- 
cavated?” 

J.A. “No, I only passed on what was told to me. If the monks’ treasure is 
there, then we will let them talk about it. It’s their show.” 

FBB. ‘Do you yourself believe, J.A., that the relic they speak of 
was actually hidden in Glastonbury?’ 

J.A. “Yes, Ido. They wouldn't be so sure about it otherwise. 

Again a rapid change of influences and in a new hand the following: 

“Mother of God in Capella Loretta . . . Long time since came she, VIRGO 
blessed among women. And to her shrine in long lines came penitents and pilgrims. 


And if ye would a mystery—I do vow the power still dwelleth. I that speak 
am one who hath in times agone as prostrate penitent received a blessing.” 


Then in a firm handwriting: 
“IMPERATOR: the time is ripe;—the corn in ear;—God in His own time 


hath closed the cycle, and a new era—Aquarian—dawns great with promise. Man 
to Divine Mind shall contact. 


No bounds <re set. Ye be gods in embryo. Why sit as children asleep amid 
the toys while the Vision Splendid passeth by . .. AGRICOLA.” 

FBB (to JBS) ‘You could hardly have been aware of this, but Agricola 
was mentioned in the writings of J.A... He spoke as Imperator—one of 
two Roman Imperators in the Glastonbury script. The style of the fore- 
going paragraph clearly recalls the Imperator of J.A.’s writings. Some 
detail of the life of Agricola was desired. 

“AGRICOLA: the Roman who did to early Britain sojourn far beyond the 
verge of seas, bringing to Celt and Goth, to Pict and Scot, that which, as leaven in 
the cake, raised the savage horde to... . 

The last word was never uttered, as the writing broke off at this point 
to our surprise. When the movement of the writer’s hand recommenced, 
it is no longer Agricola who is speaking, but our little friend Sophobisca, 
and she bobs in to offer a brief salutation: 

“Now, si vous ple, I be just a little bijou—tres petite—that saith “Bonjour, mon 
grandpere cher—and—Allons!—-gone.” 

(writing changes—Johan speaks.) 

Johan: “Now did I shove the over-great Agricola—word hanging still on his 
lip—out the port—and led in by the hand a tiny maid, sweet as flower in May, 
that hath long time piped as wee linnet at the lintel. And did Johan well?” 

(“Yes, Johan, the little one is always welcome.) 

“See, she skippeth on tip-toe and would make a mauvais mou—a pertness all 


her own—about one she calleth ‘tan angel”—forsooth;—and saith “Petit poulet hath 
wings, but ne wings sprout on Gabrielle’s shoulders!” 
And what if she love me?—then so must I love her.” 


2 








THE PSYCHIC MECHANISM OF TELEPATHIC 
HALLUCINATIONS 


By Dr. Emirio SErvapio 





One of the most known and frequent forms of spontaneous telepathy 
(much rarer in the experimental) is termed the haliucinatory form, or 
what is presumed as such. It is well known that the French resumé of 
the work “Phantasms of the Living” by Gurney, Myers & Podmore, is 
specifically entitled “Les hallucinations telepathiques.’ “Arbitrary ex- 
tension” writes Sudre* on sound foundation, “as experience shows us 
that phantasms are not all hallucinations, but still possess an objective 
existence, due to the teleplastic faculty of the individual.” But Sudre him- 
self uses arbitrary extension when he rejects (p. 124) the hallucinatory 
theory of the “phantasms of the living,’ and emphatically classifies the 
phenomenon among those of physical mediumship. This is, in our opin- 
ion, a still more dangerous error than the first. It is a fact that Gurney’s 
opinion was decisive in the sense of hallucinatory modality, and that in 
several cases the subjectivity of the telepathic vision was amply proved. 
It is certainly not arbitrary to affirm that the cases in which there have 
been strong presumptions in favour of the objectivity of the phantasms 
are in the minority in comparison to those which we are obliged to consider 
from the point of view of the hallucinatory hypothesis. Having there- 
fore given due consideration to the cases of “objective phantasms” (cases 
in which it would be more correct to speak of “teleplasticity” or “biloca- 
tion” rather than telepathy) we shall confine ourselves only to those in 
which the vision had a subjective-hallucinatory character, and which con- 
stitute, in our opinion, the great majority. 

In its paradigmatic form, a telepathic phenomenon in hallucinatory 
form may be thus expressed: A, relation or friend of B, runs a grave dan- 
ger or is about to die; in the same moment, or with a brief interval of 
time, B suddenly perceives the image of A, and often infers from it that 
something terrible has happened to A, that perhaps he 1s dead. This form 
is the one more generally assumed in the state of spontaneous telepathy, 
either through the vision during sleep or through its appearance in awaken- 
ing or semi-conscious state. Still of rarer occurrence is when the hallucina- 
tion assumes diverse forms from that visualized, and in this case the com- 
munication is explained mostly through the auditive way. Moreover we 
shall examine the problem assuming for the case of argument real telepathic 
hallucination whenever the communication has an indifferent tenor, and 
some other questions connected with the different varieties which the phe- 
nomenon may assume. 

Whenever it is a question, as has been mentioned, of one of the most 

*Introduction a la Metapsychique humaine. Paris, 1926, p. 116. 
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known and frequent phases in which spontaneous telepathy manifests itself, 
telepathic hallucination, in its mechanism, has hitherto been an enigma, 
and seems rather to contradict other positive confirmations also experi 
mental. The theoretical difficulties inherent have been excellently reviewed 
by Bozzano in one of his recent papers*. Bozzano remarks that whilst 
in the experiments of “thought-transference” and of “thought-photogra- 
phy” is transmitted the image of the object or of the person of whom the 
agent is thinking, in the case of telepathic hallucination the reverse hap- 
pens, or the perceiver sees in lieu of the real image (on which only, as is 
natural, the agent can fix his vision) that of the agent himself. This cir- 
cumstance is exactly that which inclines scholars like Hyslop and Myers, 
and more recently Sudre, towards the hypothesis of the projection of an 
objective quid, of the teleplasticity or of bilocation: hypotheses that Boz; 
zano himself considers applicable only to exceptional cases, and therefore 
in the main to be rejected. Though declaring that this vexed problem 
could not yet be resolved, Bozzano makes a fundamental distinction be- 
tween “thought-transference” and “telepathy in the true sense of the 
word”, and argues that in the second case it is no longer dealt with, as in 
the first, as “‘a simple automatism inherent to the functions of the organ 
of thought”, but of an action “dependent from subconscious will (but 
conscious in its own center) of the telepathic agent. These would be 
manifested to the perceiver revealing the real image with the aim of an 
nouncing in the symbolic manner that is to him the sole possibility, his 
imminent death or death already probably taken place.”’ 

But evidently, in order to be able to accept this general contention of 
Bozzano, it would be necessary to admit: (a) that in every case of tele- 
pathic hallucination there was the intention, on the part of the “uncon- 
scious will” of the agent, to warn the perceiver of the actual situation of 
the danger or of the real death; (b) that the projected image perceived by 
the agent had invariably possessed certain objective character; otherwise, 
how can we account for the visualization on the part of the perceiver? 
In any case putting aside these difficulties, Bozzano does not conceal that 
the question represents an “enormous perplexity”, and does not consider 


the aforesaid impressions as a real and proper solution of the difficult ques- 
tion. 


* * + # 


Admitting the telepathic hallucination as a prototype of the spon- 
taneous phenomena of telepathy, we must, first of ail define in the light 
of the most recent studies of physiology and psychology, what is hallucina- 
tion. Investigators who have faced the problem have generally neglected 
the question which seems to us the most important: if and how, namely, 
the “telepathic hallucination” resembles the hallucinations of normal and 
abnormal psychology, and to what extent the mechanism of the latter is 
applicable to the former. 

In his masterful essay on hallucinations published by the “Encyclo- 


*Considerations et hypotheses au sujet des phenomenes telepathiques. In “Revue Meta- 
psychique”, 1933, n.3. 
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paedia Britannica”*, William McDougall mentions the fundamental dis- 
tinction between illusions and hallucinations: the first, he writes, are “those 
false perceptions in which impressions made on the sense-organ play a lead- 
ing part in determining the character of the percept”, while the second are 
those “in which any such impression is lacking, or plays but a subsidiary 
part and bears no obvious relation to the character of the false percept.” 
Precisely on the basis of this definition of hallucinations, Richet rejects, 
in his Traite, the term “telepathic hallucination” and he prefers that oi 
“monition.” We shall sce better later how he has kept a little too much 
to the letter of the subjectivistic character of the hallucinatory phenome- 
non and has neglected the eventual “secondary impressions” which the 
English psychologist mentions. McDougall continues to recall among 
other things how it is also that sane persons can occasionally (though 
rarely) be subject to hallucinations (the ten per cent of the total of cases 
according to the Census of Hallucinations taken by the S. P. R.); how the 
general forms of hallucination empirically are, and which are the condi- 
tions in which they more frequently occur. These may be thus sum- 
marized: (a) the sensorial fatigue due to protracted stimulus; (b) the 
monoideistic condition produced by the fixation of a crystal or the like; 
(c) intense hunger or thirst; (d) psychic conditions induced by certain 
drugs; (e) drowsiness; (f) sleep (since dreams are none other than a 
class of hallucinations); (g) hypnotism; (h) the ecstatic condition and 
the monoideistic, which is analogous. To these we must add the reaily 
pathological condition like visceral disfunction, acute or chronic alcohol- 
ism accompanied by delirium tremens, certain nervous and mental diseases. 

McDougall expounds therefore the principal physiological points of 
view on which we shall not dwell, as it is a question of processes still 
densely obscure and since the physiological correlative of the psychical 
hallucinatory mechanism is also invariably, in our opinion, of secondary 
importance in comparison to what might be argued in favor of the psy- 
chological standpoint.** It should suffice solely to mention that (accord- 
ing to McDougall) the anatomical basis of the perception and of the 
representation of each object being a functional system of nervous ele- 
ments, to which the stimulus are transmitted, either directly or indirectly, 
trom outside sources (case of perception) or from inside (case of repre- 
sentation) : if a group of these elements, for one motive or another, should 
become abnormally excitable, it can deviate any current of impulse origi- 
nating from the sense-organs, from their goal (for the minor resistance it 
represents in comparison with other groups), and thus conferring, as it 
were, a character of perceptibility to that which would not have it, through 
the absence of an adequate impression on the sense-organs. Without en- 
tering into greater details as to this theory, we shall only remark that evi- 
dently the “exogenous” way shown by the English scnolar is not the only 
one possible and that it can well be admitted that the current of impulse 
tollows an “endogenous” way independent quite or partly from the stimu- 

*14th edition, T. V. Hallucination. 

*%The same may be said for many other psychic processes, as for example, for Hypnotism. 
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lus practised on the sense-organs. We shall see further on how not even 
Tanzi’s viewpoints, which also exclude from the psychological standpoint 
of the problem, can shed much light on the subject in question. 

‘.*¢ ¢ 3 

The psycho-analytical investigations first and foremost by Freud, and 
then by some of his followers, have instead introduced a very notable con- 
tribution to the psychological side of the hallucinatory phenomenon. We 
shall amplify to a certain extent the analytical standpoint, which we fully 
share, inasmuch as it springs from notions partly new and not yet system- 
atized. 

According to Freud the hallucination is the expression of a psychic 
exigency, almost invariably quite unconscious, which proceeds from that 
source of instinctive mani- 
festations—which is termed the “Id” in opposition to the Ego, which con- 
stitutes instead the most evolved and “improved” part of such personality. 
The “Id” knows only the “principle of pleasure”, and this characteristic 
maintains itself apparent from the birth of the individual until his demise; 
it is nevertheless kept within bounds (not always with success and not al- 
ways consciously) by other instances of psychic personality, which oppose 
the “principle of reality” and which are sensible to moral and social ex- 
igencies, quite unknown to the “Id”. How the “Id” acts when the Ego 
is not yet formed is perceivable in the life of the little child. The first 
phase of the infantile Ego is that which Paul Federn* has called “‘egocos- 
mic” and in which the infant makes no distinction between the Ego and the 
outer world; for him only exists that which is gradually perceived, and 
his first satisfaction occurs in a hallucinatory form. In the essay entitled 
Formulierungen uber die zwei Prinzipien des psychischen Geschehens 
(1911)** Freud has explicitly referred to this hallucinatory satisfaction of 
the child, which soon shows itself illusive, and then ceases owing to the 
contrast with the increasing “principle of reality”. The attitude of the 
newly-born is, however, only tantamount to confirm the outcome of long 
clinical and analytical researches on patients; that i.e. the way in which 
the “Id” acts, remains even in the adult quite infantile, irrational and in- 
adequate to the exigencies of society and of morale. The unconscious im- 
pulses coming from the “Id” tend constantly towards realisation, and 
only powerful inhibitory “countercharges” sometimes suffice to hinder this 
realisation. One of the most convincing examples of this mode of the be- 
haviour of the “Id” is afforded precisely by that typical form of hallucina- 
tions: dreams. In sleep when the inhibitions become relaxed, the individual 
finds himself provisionally in the same condition in which a hallucinated 
lunatic is habitually found; the “Id” retakes the advantage, hallucinations 
follow, and their tenor would quite conform to the exigencies of the “Id”, 
if here were not also acting a certain amount of inhibitions (“dream- 
censorship”) which partly deform, partly obliterate the re-awakening of 


the manifest dream for the purpose of preventing the psychic equilibrium 


*Das Ich als Subjekt und Objekt im Navzissmus, in Internat. Zeitschr. fur Psychoanalyse 
XV, 4. 


*%*Gesam. Schr., V. 
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being disturbed. What happens in the case of a dream happens also in 
other cases. Each time the inhibitions, for one motive or another, become 
relaxed, the primitive, archaic, hallucinatory manner of satisfaction re- 
sumes the upper hand. The absence of hallucination is the outcome of in- 
hibition—as observes Weiss*: “should such inhibition be non-existent, as 
in the case of dreams and in many forms of mental diseases the hallucina- 
tions would manifest themselves continually to falsify the exterior reality.” 
This conception, which Freud enunciates from a psychological point of 
view, has been verified in the well-known theory on anatomic-physiological 
basis of the hallucinations, formulated by Tanzi a year after.** Further- 
more as to what concerns the “topic” side of the hallucinatory mechanism 
the Freudian theory tends likewise to be confirmed. In fact Freud wrote 
(Traumdeutung) in 1900: “What actually takes place in hallucinatory 
dreams we cannot otherwise explain than by observing thus: excitement 
takes a retrograd way. Rather than propagate itself towards the motory 
extreme, it returns towards the sensorial one and finally reaches the system 
of sensorial perception. Calling the direction according which the process 
develops itself in the state of awakening with the name of progressive, we 
are authorized to say of the dream that it has a regressive character.” 
And here is how Tanzi expresses himself in the treatise quoted: “‘it is 
enough to imagine that, under the influence of such conditions (patholog- 
ical, or unusual like those of sleep) the homolateral and controlateral ways, 
that radiate from the centers of sensation to the center of representation, 
acquire the power of letting itself run through in a reverse case, and that 
this never happens in physiological conditions, in order to give an explicit 
explanation to all kinds of hallucinations. We may assume that the hal- 
lucination is born as an idea and a symbol or a fragment more or less con- 
scious of an idea in the associative region; but in lieu of associating itself 
to other ideas or of projecting itself outside as movement, it flows again 
along the same homolateral and controlateral ways whence it had come, 
or in some other way yet to be sought for, to the centers of sensibility 
from which it had immigrated when it was a sensation. Thus it becomes 
again what it was: a sensation, but a sensation of a pathological mark for 
its unusual origin. 

This form of retrograde expansion, which reverts the habitual rcla- 
tion between the sensorial centers and the representative one, is there- 
fore the morbid countersign that determines the individuality of the hal- 
lucination be it a psychological phenomenon or a clinic symptom.” 

It is obvious, however, to all how this confirmation is valuable only 
in what it confirms; that while Freud’s theory satisfies us fully so far as it 
is applicable to the psychological determinism of the hallucination (recon- 
nected as has been seen at the first morphogenesis of the infantile men- 
tality) whereas the points of view limited to the anatomic-physiological 
sphere ignore such determinism: the reason of this retrograde way traversed 
by excitements remains in fact, in Tanzi’s theory, unanswered. 

*Elementi di Psicoanalisi, Milan 1933, 2nd ed., p. 20. 
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Referring to the Trawmdeutung of Freud for further examination and 
also the passage quoted by Tanzi, we shall here reiterate that the typical 
hallucinatory regression is, according to Freud, as summarized by Dalma*, 
“of threefold nature: topical for what regards the localization in the psychic 
system; chronological, since it is a question of a return to psychic onto- 


logically and philogenetically anterior formations; formal, since it consti: | 


tutes representative mechanisms of a more primitive nature, substituting 
those more evoluted.” What is of paramount importance for considera- 
tion is this: that “generally we should be hallucinated, the images and rec- 
ords should have a hallucinatory character. If this be absent it is due to 
an inhibitory process, which has an essential importance regarding the re- 
lation of the Ego with the outward reality.” (Weiss cit.) 

We shall now see in what way the notions just quoted can be applied. 

We trust above all that what we have so far expounded may help 
to attract the attention of the investigators to the consideration of the 
typical subjectivity of telepathic hallucinations in general (except the ex- 
ceptions chiefly herein admitted above, which would constitute, however, 
in substance classes of diverse phenomena). In fact, one assists, on the 
part of various investigators even those most versed and of inquiring 
minds, at a very curious process of “displacement”; on the one hand it is 
admitted that telepathic hallucination is subjective, since it is perceived 
only by the affected individual; on the other hand however the mechanistic 
idea of the “sending” of a “message” ends also in causing the image to ap- 
pear to them as if it was something “sent”, whereas the “sending” could 
perhaps concern one determined stimulus, transmitted in a paranormal 
way: surely not a hallucinatory image, as this is a question of the perceiver. 
Otherwise, we repeat, it would be no longer a question of a hallucination, 
and it would be less than the premise. If it is admitted (as some appear 
to contend) that the agent transmits a “simulacrum”, a “fluidical form”, or 
akin thereto, it relapses again into “objectivism”, which we have rejected, 
and which contrasts generally with the fact that the “vision” has individ- 
ual character, so that others outside the interested party do not perceive it. 

It remains an established fact, therefore, that the production of the 
hallucinatory image of a telepathic character must be made the object of 
special study for what concerns the perceiver. What the agent can even- 
tually “send” we cannot imagine. It may even be an image, but this hy- 
pothesis seems too superficial**; we submit that it would be more logical to 
speak of “vibrations” of a character still unknown, which are communi- 
cated from the unconscious to the unconscious; or (the form that both 
Hyslop and Bozzano term “telemnesia’”) that the agent is really he who 


*Considerazioni sulla concordanca esistente fra alcune tesi della dottrina psicoanalitica e 
alcuni dati della psychologia sperimentale, in Arch. Gener. di neuropatol., psichiatr. e psiconalisi, 
VII (1926), p. 154 on. 


**This ingenuous conception has, strange to say, very ancient antecedents: according to 
Democritus, sensations are produced by a kind of emanation coming from the objects, and in 
the case of vision the effluxes are represented by subtle copies of things from which they are 
derived: copies that Democritus precisely called eidola (little images). Those who conceive 
the telepathic stimulus as a product from a “little image” renew therefore without knowing it 
a psychological conception always elemental and surpassed. . . . 
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perceives the image, that namely his unconscious has drawn up from the 
unconscious of others apparently telepathic communication. The prob- 
lem is, however, that of the way in which the telepathic stimulus is trans’ 


formed into a hallucinatory image; and regarding this proposition we shall 
further comment. 


From what we have said about the general theory of hallucinations, 
arise two salient elements: common both to the hallucinatory process and 
to that of spontaneous telepathy. They are the unconscious character of 
both the mechanisms and the emotional factor which asserts itself in one as 
in the other. As to the former we have seen that in the hallucinatory 
state forces of the unconscious “Id” come into play, opposing other 
forces which are also most invariably deprived of the element of con- 
sciousness; and tantamount to the “sending” of the telepathic message (or 
if one wishes, its ““captation”, on the part of the perceiver), and the rela- 
tive reception, which take place—in cases of spontaneous telepathy—in the 
absence of consciousness (which in the perceiver does not act if not as 
ultima ratio, and of the necessity, as otherwise we would be entirely un- 
aware of the telepathic phenomenon). The unconscious character of 
the spontaneous telepathy results in a clear sense thinking what are the 
most favorable conditions for the receiver (sleep, drowsiness and analogous 
states): conditions i.e. in which the consciousness is partially or totally 
obscured. In regard to the emotional factor, it clearly manifests itself 
equally in the case of hallucination as well as in that of spontaneous telepa- 
thy: in the former it appears confined to a question of emotional power- 
ful impulses that seek a satisfaction in the most rapid form (and in particu- 
lar cases success is obtained in this respect); concerning the latter it is 
well-known that the majority of the spontaneous cases of telepathy is de- 
veloped among persons linked by strict emotional ties: near kinship, inti- 
mated friends, etc. We shall recall that one of the greatest difficulties 
which presents itself in experimental telepathy is precisely that of nearing 
the conditions in which the spontaneous telepathy is developed, inasmuch 
as it is almost impossible to reproduce them exactly, and it is necessary to 
be satisfied with various means and expedients. 


Thus we have approached the climax of the problem. We have 
thrown light, so far, on the subjectivity of telepathic hallucinations, on the 
necessity of a stimulus that strikes the unconscious and determines the 
hallucination, on the generally emotional character of such a stimulus. It 
only remains now to consider: (a) the reason this stimulus produces the 
hallucination of the image of the agent (or at all events that of the person 
far-off from the perceiver); (b) the reason this stimulus succeeds in de- 
ceiving the inhibitions, and momentarily guides the perceiver of such to a 
primitive condition, one of infantile psychic expression, These are the 
primary or salient problems to be resolved. As to other secondary ques 
tions we shall face them later on once we have overcome these last two 
obstacles. : 


To understand the first point we must refer to an exchange of ideas 
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with our friend Dr. Edoardo Weiss, and to some of his concepts, not yet 
made public, on the importance of the image in the psychic life, especially 
unconscious. This importance is, besides, already very evident if one only 
thinks of the history of figurative art, of that of religions, of the function 
of the “portrait”, in every form, in family and social relations. 

As we have seen in the summarized explanation of the psycho-analyt- 
ical theory, the “Id’’ manifests in various circumstances (infantile halluci- 
natory satisfaction, hallucinations in morbid states or minds, dreams) its 
“faculty to create.” The contrast between the “principle of pleasure”, 
belonging to the “Id’’, and the “principle of reality”, demonstrates also 
that the “Id” does not know how to distinguish in any case reality from 
imagination, it completely identifies psychic reality and material reality. 

But this material reality must be distinguished from the psychic one; 
and therefore the Ego opposes the “Id”, the inhibitions impede the hal- 
lucinations from continually falsifying the reality. 

On the other hand, the “Id”—only recognizing the principle of 
pleasure-—is incapable of renunciation. Therefore in what form—Weiss 
asks himself—can the Ego satisfy the exigencies and stop hallucination? 
In two ways: either through an intellectual knowledge, a knowledge com- 
municated by the Ego to the “Id”, that the desired object exists (knowl 
edge that according to Weiss may be, however, of a telepathic nature, or 
receive confirmation through the telepathic way); or through means of a 
“compensation”, which consists in the image of the object, that may as 
sume various forms (introjection and identification compared with the 
object, its material reproduction, etc.). Both these ways—on the basis oi 
minute observations and deductions made by Weiss—can silence the “Id” 
and stop the hallucination. 

They can, but they must not. It may be that the process is not suc- 
cesstul or that the result thus reached is disturbed. In this case the “Id” 
—which as we have said is incapable of renouncing—regains the upper 
hand and provokes the hallucination. Usually, nevertheless, the Ego 
quickly re-establishes its own function and the hallucination disappears 
through new inhibitions. 

But how can the equivalent of the person desired by the “Id” fail? 
Weiss has considered all the cases in which the image is damaged or de- 
stroyed. As the “Id” makes no distinction between psychic reality and 
material reality, the injury or the destruction of the :mage pushes it im- 
mediately to a new creation in the hallucinatory way which belongs to it, 
and causes the collapse of the compensative way which the Ego offers. 
One or the other changes may be visible in various forms (Weiss has made 
a special study of the equivalent established in guilt for which the guilty 
individual hallucinates the image of the severe father who charges him, of 
the murdered friend, etc., etc.). The emotional stages are naturally the 
most adapted to cause the failure of the compensation of the “Id” on the 
part of the Ego, and to produce hallucination. 

Theoretically, Weiss admits that the equivalent of the desired party 
or respectively that of his hallucinatory image may fail because the Ego 
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can no longer impart to the “Id” its “knowledge” of the existence of 
such a person. In such an event, however, hallucination does not neces: 
sarily arise (there exist nevertheless some morbid hallucinatory cases trom 
sorrow); the intellectualistic, rational way whereby the negative news flies 
along to reach the “Id”, permits, as a general rule, inhibitions to congre- 
gate in an opportune manner, affording the “Id”.a series of diverse satis- 
factions, which in Psycho-analysis have been made the subject of particu- 
lar study, especially referring to that part relating to and termed “sorrow- 
work” Trauerarbeit. 

Also regarding these very interesting viewpoints of Weiss we could 
labour the question with other confirmative considerations; but we think 
it preferable to refer the reader to the work itself—which will shortly be 
published—of our colleague and friend* in which these concepts are thor- 
oughly expounded and confirmed. Our resumé seems however sufficient 
to resolve, or at least, to clear the first two theoretical questions already 
formulated above. In fact the typical cases in which the “knowledge” 
that the dear person exists, and in which his image safeguarded in the un- 
conscious is minimized and destroyed without the Ego receiving notice 
thereof, are really those in which the sad or mournful event that strikes 
the relation or the friend is telepathically communicated to the unconscious 
of the perceiver. The coefficient of the “surprise”, that fact ie. that the 
stimulus comes through an endogenous way (perhaps also independently 
from the sensitive character of the latter), is sufficient to weaken or to 
annul the inhibitions, and the recreative process of the “Id”, or the hal- 
lucination, has a free way of self-production. The conditions practically 
coincide with those in the cases studied by Weiss, with the sole difter- 
ence that in the case of telepathy, the stimulus to hallucination takes a 
paranormal way. Identical instead are the factors of emotion, the ele- 
ments of offence to the dear image safeguarded in the unconscious, of the 
weakening of inhibitions, and lastly of the “solution” in hallucinatory 
form, which lasts until the mechanism of the inhibitions proves futile. 'This 
is the general thesis: that is to say that each single case may present di- 
verse characteristics: it may be, for example, that the attenuating of the 
inhibitions prove insufficient because real and proper hallucination should 
be verified, or that the impetus coming from the “Id” and following the 
stimulus received is inadequated. But that does not diminish the value of 
the theory; which is neither diminished if telepathic communications not 
of a sad nature, i.e. without offence of the image, may be evident (al- 
though very rarely, and perhaps never so far, as we are aware, in hal- 
lucinatory form in the wake-stage as the hallucinatory “way” really be- 
longs to the dream, and hence any oneiric vision is in a certain sense hal- 
lucinatory) although Freud expressly observes that a telepathic dream 
could not be called a real and proper dream, but a telepathic event in 
the sleep-state. Admitting there may be a similar veridical hallucination 
in the wake-stage, it will be necessary instead to ascertain if it is not a 


question of clairvoyance, or of that particular form of clairvoyance which 
*La Psicologia della coscienza. 
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is “telemnesia”: though, as we have said, the case is probably little more 
than theoretical. 


To the second question, i.e. how the telepathic stimulus succeeds in 
eluding the inhibitions and provoking the hallucination, we have already 
incidentally answered above. In any case sad or mournful news was com- 
municated to the perceiver through the common sensorial channels, cer- 
tainly the hallucination would not be produced, for the inhibitions would 
have time to systematize themselves and to react to the exigency of the 
“Id”. But the stimulus suspends the inhibitions inasmuch as it provides 
elements of surprise to the unconscious, through paranormal telepathic 
channels, so that the inhibitory countercharges are nov afforded time to set 
themselves in action, and they are only enabled react in a second mo- 
ment. 


It now only remains to examine briefly some probiems connected with 
those herein so far considered, or better still some theoretical difficulties 
which eventually may be offered against our thesis. It will be observed 
above all that the hallucinatory vision of the perceiver is sometimes very 
elaborate and detailed, that sometimes the image of the agent appears to- 
gether with the locality in which the sad or mournful fact has been pro- 
duced, one time the image speaks or seems to speak to the perceiver, an- 
other the hallucination is only auditive, etc., etc.: These modalities, it may 
be contended, do not seem to conciliate themselves with the theory of the 
projection of the image on the part of the individual who receives the 
communication. We answer—as Bozzano remarks in the essay mentioned 
—that the modalities of the telepathic communication are in themselves 
still very enigmatic, that we are still ignorant as to if and how that mys- 
terious quid can influence the vision, modifying it, renewing it, fashion- 
ing it in ways unknown even to analytical psychology. In addition there 
is a theoretical question which nevertheless must be left open as to the 
relations between metagnomy and telepathy, so much that some scholars 
(tor example Richet) tend to make of the latter a particular case of the 
former. If we adhere to Richet’s standpoint, for example, it would not 
be going too far (and rather in our opinion it is the most comprehensive 
and rational hypothesis) to conceive the telepathic stimulus as a kind of 
psychic “catalyst” which, profoundly ‘touching the unconscious of the 
individual, sets in action some crypto-aesthetical faculty allowing at the 
same time the projection of an image in hallucinatory form (in obedience 
to the exigencies of the “Id”) and the vision, hallucinatory or mental, of 
varied circumstances in relation to the event: or either the latter only in 
cases of telepathic reception from unknown individuais, or having a non 
dramatic bearing (cases, however, in which the hallucinatory form, at the 
wake-stage, seems to us, as we have said, most exceptional or to be ex- 
cluded). In reality there is a great task to be accomplished in the vast 
field which we have so far considered in what refers to telepathic hallucina- 
tions, and we feel that serious objections will not be made to our view- 
point. It is evident we do not claim to have given here the solution of 
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all the questions inherent to subjective metapsychics, but even those which 
regard the paranormal knowledge. It is clear that an objection relative to 
the phenomena for the so-called collective telepathic hallucinations (non- 
existent, according to Richet, as it will always be a question, in such cases, 
of illusion or of real vision, and not of hallucinatory vision), or to those 
in which the image has given, or would have been able to give tangible 
proofs of its physical concreteness, would have no reason of existing as it 
would be a question here of phenomena substantially different from those 
we have examined. Without denying the theoretical possibility of the 
cases of bilocation or those of “projection of the astral body”, or “‘etheric 
double”, as it may be termed, we feel however in a position to assert that 
these cases do not come within those of telepathic hallucination, as they 
cannot be so classified, unless adhering to the integrative thesis proposed 
by us, those of telesthesia or telemnesia in hallucinatory form. Briefly it 
will be necessary to remember, before passing to the critical examination 


of the thesis, that similar effects can be produced by different causes. 
* * * * * 


We may claim now to have exhausted the resumé whereby we have 
purported to explain what seems to us the sole rational and exhaustive 
solution of one of the most embarrassing theoretical problems that has 
hitherto been proposed to psychical researchers of mental phenomena. We 
would leave the door open to a more perfect expression of our views in 


this regard, if new facts or new doctrinal results will afford us such op- 
portunity. 


APPARITION OF A HAND 
(PREMONITORY OF A DEATH.) — 


Mrs. F. Black (pseudonym) of New York gives the following account 
of a, phantasmal appearance followed by the death of the person connected 
after a brief illness, two months later.* 

“On the night of the 15th October 1933 at 3.30 am, I was awakened 
suddenly by a terrible cracking sound near my bed and had a feeling that 
I was not alone in the room. I sat half-up in bed and looked around the 
dark room until my eyes rested and fixed themselves upon the hand of an 
old man, quite natural in appearance, fleshy and pinkish in color. The 
hand was surrounded by a pale greenish or blue-grey light and it was stick- 
ing out of the wall, just to the wrist. 

I screamed, but the voice stopped in my throat. Having never wit- 
nessed a phenomenon before, I thought that someone was breaking through 
from the adjoining apartment—which was untenanted) and I remember 
wishing that I had something hard with which to strike at the hand. I 
soon realized, however, that I had to do with a ghost, and I stared at the 
thing as if petrified by fright. 

*He fell suddenly ill Dec. 15th, 1933 and died Dec. 20th in Hospital. 
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Suddenly the hand changed in appearance, becoming illuminated— 
the effect being just that of a dull electric bulb—so that the whole shone 
with a clear whitish light; and to my great terror I saw inside the hand the 
full skeleton develop, every little joint in the fingers being pronounced 
more and more clearly. The surface of the skin was now shining with a 
beautifully clear milky whiteness through which the skeleton hand could 
be seen. 

For the space of some 30 to 40 seconds—though it may have been as 
much as a minute—(it seemed hours to me) the hand rose sideways to- 
wards the ceiling. The fingers then moved, and after staying there a few 
seconds, it disappeared. I saw the movement of the fingers when the 
hand left its first position, and I noticed that they were slightly curved, 
just as would be the case if one laid one’s hand upon a table in a natural 
way,—curved as if holding a ball. 

Whilst it still retained a normal appearance (i.e. before it became il- 
luminated from within), I recognized the hand as that of an old friend of 
long standing—an old gentleman of 75. Thinking that this meant that he 
must be dying, or at least very sick, I’went next day to call upon him and 
I told him of my vision—not allowing him to know that I had recognized 
the hand as his—but he laughed and said: “How foolish of you to believe 
in ghosts and phenomena. You never did—you are crazy!” It is true 
that I had never believed in ghosts, though I have heard many a story of 
them. 

I think that what impressed me most about the occurrence was the 
slow change from a natural-looking hand to one of a luminous transparent 
whiteness at the very moment when I was starting to scream again. The 
skeleton hand appeared so very clearly. Still trembling with fright, I did 
not go to bed for a long time. I did not faint, though it was an experience 
I shall certainly never forget. When the hand disappeared I lay down 
and pulled the sheets over my head,—-then jumped quickly out of bed and 
turned on the light. It was terrible, but just the same, I am glad that I 
went through the experience. 

Although not a believer in the supernatural I have always been psy- 
chically sensitive and have felt that there are strange forces at work which 
have power to influence us against our own will sometimes. 

I am so entirely convinced of a future life for all of us that if all the 
world said the contrary I should adhere to my conviction. And now to 
relate the sequel to my vision. 

Although there was nothing in my old friend’s condition at the time 
to cause any anxiety as to his health, he was stricken with paralysis on 
the 15th, and expired after only 5 days, on the 20th December last. 
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MEDIUMSHIP OF EUSAPIA PALLADINO 


Record of an impartial observation of her phenomena in 1893 under the 
auspices of leading Continental scientists 


By Mme. Dario Papa 


When leading scientists of Europe assembled in Milan, Italy, in 1893, 
to investigate the psychical phenomena of Eusapia Palladino it was the first 
experimental investigation of the psychical made in a specially equipped 
laboratory and under test conditions. The eventful happening attracted 
much attention because of the distinction of the investigators. There was 
Richet, Professor of Physics at the Sorbonne, Paris; Schiaparelli, the as- 
tronomer who discovered the lines on Mars; Lombroso of Turin Univer- 
sity; Akzakov, of Russia, and other world renowned men interested in 
metapsychics. 

An assembly so distinguished commanded attention. The Milan Press 
commented on the event; but none of the daily papers gave publicity to the 
proceedings because the subject of the investigation, the psychical, was so 
very unpopular in Italy at that time. Only one daily paper, “L’Italia del 
Popolo” owned and edited by my husband, Dario Papa, gave an account 
of the final report signed by the scientists who made the investigation. The 
findings of the report seemed important, as world news; so I translated it 
for “The New York Sun,” then edited by Charles Dana and considered 
the most accredited newspaper of New York City. The report was pub- 
lished in “The Sun” and, afterward, appeared in a leading scientific review 
which had a wide circulation both in the United States and abroad. 

The scientists worked in a laboratory specially fitted for psychic ex- 
perimentation. Dr. Finzi prepared it most ingeniously in the Finzi Palace. 
The room for the laboratory was well chosen. It was the Page’s Room. 

In old Italian palaces there is a small room at the entrance leading 
from the inner court where, in olden times, the pages in waiting, seated on 
stone benches around the wall, awaited commissions. In the Finzi Palace 
there is no opening in the wall of solid masonry except for one window, 
looking on the court, and a door into the reception-hall on the piano nobile, 
(the main floor). Across the end of that waiting-room a curtain was 
drawn forming a dark-room necessary for experimentation in total dark- 
ness or in infra-light. 

The public was not admitted to the meetings held by the scientists; 
but, while they were still making experiments, Dr. Finzi invited me to the 
laboratory, explained every detail of it and what took place there. It was 
all so astonishing that I remember it vividly to this day. 

Placed in the centre of the room, directly in front of the curtain was 
a table; on it were articles which might be needed in the experiments. 
Among them was a pharmacist’s balance and a pan of moist clay. Stand- 
ing on the floor neau the table were scales such as grocers use for weighing 
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produce and meat, around the room were cameras placed at various angles. 

The eminent scientists were not intending to be deceived. Though the 
experiments were many of them prepared in darkness, they could instantly 
be verified by flash lights and photography. 

White light was thrown on whenever necessary for taking photo- 
graphs of levitation or of movement of objects without contact. In one 
picture the curtain of the cabinet is seen billowing out into the room, over 
Eusapia’s head. It looked as though being blown by a strong wind com- 
ing from the direction of the solid masonry behind the medium. 

The scientists did not report all that they saw in those first experi- 
ments. There were reasons for not telling all at that time. Much could 
not be understood though most of what happened then has since been made 
clear by recent experiment. Richet, it was said, would not report a phe- 
nomenon till he had witnessed it three times when the report was drawn. 
He was not convinced of materialization then; but, in his epoch making 
book, “Thirty years of Psychical Research,” he makes his startling state- 
ment about materialization. “It is absurd; but it is true.” 

In the Finzi laboratory photographs were taken of phantasmal figures, 
rudimentary hands and ectoplasmic clouds which appeared at the opening 
of the curtain behind Eusapia. The word “Ectoplasm” had not yet been 
originated by Richet; but he must have seen it in action at the Finzi Labora- 
tory—it was there. 

After the sittings, impressions of faces and hands were found on the 
damp clay put on the table for experimentation. Plaster-of-Paris was run 
into those molds and some of the casts of artistic design were beautiful. 
One of thosa impressions on clay was given to Sig. Cipriani, our city news 
man. It had been discarded by the experimentors as being of no value. 
All to be seen was an oblong hole in the clay. Cipriani poured plaster-of- 
Paris into the aperture. He removed the clay from what he found inside 
and a model of a large, beautifully formed hand was revealed. It resembled 
those, produced in the same way, which are at L’Institute Metapsychique 
in Paris. Before that exhibit in Paris I exclaimed in wonder, as I did so 
long ago in Milan, “How could a large hand get out of a small hole?” 
Dematerialization is the explanation made by a few advanced men of today. 

Pharmacist’s balances may act unaccountably, counteracting the at- 
traction of gravity, as has been demonstrated through “Walter” by Dr. 
L. R. G. Crandon at 10 Lime Street, Boston. In Milan, grocer’s scales, 
used in the Laboratory, showed unaccountable variations registering a 
weight of over 50 kilos when nothing rested upon them,—at least nothing 
visible. 

More startling things happened but nobody in Milan paid much at- 
tention till the Mayor of the City was admitted to sessions of the scientists 
and told gentlemen of the Press that a large, hairy hand had been laid on 
his. He described his sensations so vividly that the news was telegraphed 
to the Paris papers. The Paris edition of the “New York Herald” with a 
keen sense of news values, sent to Italy for the “facts” about those investi- 
gations. It must be a “Fake”, of course, but the great astronomer Schia- 
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parelli was taking part in them. He had lately discovered the Lines on Mars. 
The world was asking, “Is the planet Mars inhabited?” It might be a good 
“scoop” to get the latest news. 

The Herald’s society correspondent was Miss Evans, an aunt of Miss 
Zimmerman who married the Duke of Manchester. Miss Evans was asked 
to go to Italy, interview the scientists, and send back a social, literary and 
scientific report of what was happening. She had made a name for her- 
self several years previously when she interviewed the Imperial Family of 
Germany. Emperor Frederic, father of Kaiser Wilhelm, was in San Remo 
during his last illness, and all Europe awaited news: about him. 

It happened in this way. The Royal suite was located in a villa 
across the way from the Hotel Mediterranée where Miss Evans was stop- 
ping. The editor of “L’Italia del Popolo” was in that hotel also. He had 
no idea of interviewing the Empress himself; but, when the lady corre- 
spondent of the “New York Herald’ asked him how it would be possible 
for her to do so he said, “If you were to go with your illustrator and sketch 
beneath that big tree in the villa grounds, the Empress would probably in- 
terview you herself.” 

Miss Evans got permission to sketch the villa from that spot—and the 
Empress came. Remembering that successful interview Miss Evans, when 
she came to Milan to interview the scientists, went to “L’Italia del Popolo” 
asking for the assistance of the editor. He was too busy to go with her 
for an interview with Schiaparelli; but, to oblige an American lady, and 
fellow journalist, offered to ask me to go with her as interpreter. For a 
woman of my own country I was glad to go. 

Then began a rather extraordinary experience for one lacking in the 
savoir faire of an interviewer, I became official representative of a news- 
paper sent for inside facts about a momentous “fake” which would “ex- 
pose” Eusapia Palladino whom I began to really like from what I had been 
told about her. 

Dr. Finzi gave me a letter to Eusapia Palladino. Through this letter 
I became so well acquainted with that remarkable woman that I think I am 


justified in saying that no other American ever knew her as well. I under- 


stood her when she spoke in dialect and I appreciated her childlike ingenu- 
ousness. We called on Eusapia in the afternoon. She was stopping at an old 
fashioned trattoria, or hostelry which had been modernized and trans- 
formed into a hotel with an al fresco restaurant. Around the court were 
private dining-rooms enclosed in glass and partitioned from each other by 
windows which might be raised or lowered to regulate the size of the 
rooms. While there was privacy in each compartment the guests could 
be seen having a jolly time seated around the tables. One could hear the 
gay voices laughing and all talking animatedly as people do in Italy. 

We were told that Eusapia was not in; but would return soon prob- 
ably. “The courteous master of the hotel, when we decided not to wait, 
accompanied us to the portone outside the court. He looked down the 
street and exclaimed, “There she comes now.” He pointed out a small 
woman coming toward us leisurely. She was simply attired in a thin sum- 
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mer-silk dress which followed the lines of her compact little figure perfectly. 

Even peasants in Italy have a dignified air, and association with cul- 
tivated people may have given Eusapia a certain distinction. This gifted 
woman, who became known over the world, had scholars and savants as 
associates during the greater part of her life. This same simple woman 
was an ironer of colored clothes; her rank was far below that of an ironer 
of white clothes. 

We went to meet Eusapia and I at once explained that the object of 
our visit was to ask her if she would grant us a seance. 

“While I am engaged by the scientists I cannot give sittings to others,” 
she told us. 

“This would not be a seance.”’ Miss Evans insisted, “Just come to 
my hotel and show us what you can do.” This I translated rather liberally 
and after a fifty lire bill had been introduced as a decoy, Eusapia, without 
going back to her hotel, turned and went with us. 

“She can’t have much paraphernalia under that thin dress,” we 
decided. 

On our way we met the Princess Troubetzkoy, mother of the well 
known artists of that name. I had told her of the experiments and she was 
very much interested. We invited her to come with us assuring her that 
there would be no seance. So she accompanied us to the Hotel Cavour. 

We found there Miss Zimmerman, another niece who accompanied 
her aunt as illustrator for her articles. A description of that room is nec- 
essary in order to make clear exactly what happened. On the left of the 
door was a window looking on the court. Facing the door was an old 
style commode with washbowl and pitcher; a foot-bath was beside it on 
the floor. In the corner was a large double bed, called, in Italy, a matri- 
monial bed. The fourth side of the room had a broad fireplace with a wide 
hearth. 

As we went into this bedroom we were saluted with a loud yelp and 
a jingling of bells. We knew it was a dog by the yelping but we did not 
see the little animal till it fell to the bed with a thud and lay there quivering, 
the bells on its collar still ringing. It was Miss Zimmerman’s pet dog. 
She took it up in her arms. “I wonder what is the matter with him.” We 
did not connect the incident with Eusapia Palladino. 

There was no table in the room; so Miss Evans ordered that one be 
brought, in case of need. It was a substantial pine table, such a table was 
once used to construct a toilet-table. A mirror was hung on the wall above 
it and muslin, or some thin material draped over the whole structure mak- 
ing that luxurious article of feminine refinement, so necessary for a lady’s 
boudoir in days gone by. That table was bare now and there was plenty of 
room for us all to be seated around it. Eusapia sat at the head; at her right 
was Miss Evans; on her left was Princess Troubetzkoy. I came next and 
Miss Zimmerman was opposite me. 

The hour was about 4 o'clock in the afternoon. A bright Italian sun- 
light slanted in through the window. The room could not be made dark 
because the blinds did not close perfectly. We could see each other, even 
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the expression on our faces. After all had been done to darken the room 
we were in daylight or pale twilight. 

We sat in hushed silence awaiting developments, which we hardly 
expected, but felt might come. Our hands, laid flat on the table were 
motionless. Suddenly the table took a sort of jig step and jumped straight 
up into the air. There was not the usual accusation; “You did that.” We 
were too surprised. All the table legs were off the floor as I proved by 
getting down and passing my hands under them. 

It is funny what people think when flabbergasted. We concluded we 
were all having an optical illusion. The scientists had photographed similar 
phenomena; yet I was unprepared and unbelieving. “Is it animal mag- 
netism?” I asked of Eusapia? She took her hands from the table and 
arose. We did likewise. Eusapia held her hands spread out above the table, 
and that heavy structure of pine boards came up, not slowly as if attracted 
by a magnet but leaping. Eusapia’s face had a pained look, as though from 
great exertion while holding it up in the air, where it remained quite still for 
a moment. We were all silent also and concluded that we were hypnotized. 

That incident did not impress us. “Why have the same old table 
tricks?” We waited for something better. It did not come immediately. 
We were seated again, chatting together when, very gently, a hand took 
hold of my arm, the one farthest from Eusapia. I looked down at my arm; 
but could see nothing. Was I “imagining things?” The hand felt like a 
large one; the fingers reached entirely around my arm, each finger pressing 
it separately as though to make me know that the hand was real, and a left 
hand, the thumb on the lower and the fingers on the upper side. 

Then. another hand seemed to take hold of the chair-back and I was 
turned, chair and all, till I faced the fireplace. My back was then toward 
Eusapia at the farther end of the table. Nobody noticed and it was prob- 
ably thought that I was merely changing my position. Eusapia glanced in 
my direction indifferently. She was not hypnotizing me. I was not crazy 
either; so I adjusted my chair and said nothing about what had happened 
to me. Perhaps I should have reported a psychic experience; but there were 
reasons for my not doing so. First of all, I was so astonished that I could 
hardly believe it myself. If they did believe me, I knew that they would 
disperse precipitately. 

We had enjoyed a pleasurable afternoon. Suddenly Miss Evans dis- 
gustedly called our attention to the foot-bath behind Eusapia. “She moved 
that foot-bath herself. I saw her push it with her foot.” From where I 
sat I could not see the tub but heard it scraping along the floor. 

It went under the bed and was then out of sight but coming in my 
direction. To reach me it would have to circle around or turn a sharp 
angle. The distance would be at least ten feet. The absurdity of think- 
ing that Eusapia’s leg could possibly stretch that far struck me. I waited 
and listened, the tub passed around my chair and became wedged between 
the legs of it and the hearth-stone. I looked down into the tub and saw 
the water in it moving in little crinkley ripples. 
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This would have been the time to say, “telekinisis” but the word had 
not yet been coined. Movement of objects without contact was not ad- 
mitted. So I am glad that I did not tell those ladies. They would not 
have been interested. 

Interviewing Schiaparelli was our next tour de force. Dr. Finzi kind- 
ly offered to go with us to see the astronomer. Schiaparelli was at his desk 
in a grand old room of the Brera. A learned and dignified man in im- 
posing surroundings is impressive. I was conscious of defects in my Italian 
construction and could hardly find words to address him. He may have 
been aware of this for he asked me very kindly to be seated near him. 

Imagine my consternation when I was asked to translate a request 
for Dr. Finzi to leave the room. I objected vigorously. Schiaparelli did 
not understand English and looked inquiringly from one to the other trying 
to see what it was all about. 

Dr. Finzi speaks English. He arose hastily and said, with good- 
natured amusement. “I will leave the room, of course.” In passing 
Schiaparelli, the two exchanged a quick glance, Italian gentlemen are very 
fine, Schiaparelli understood and said politely “I have nothing to say that 
could not be said in the presence of Dr. Finzi.” 

The next difficult question was, “Does the Professor think that there 
was any trick in those psychic experiments of the scientists?” 

‘Treek!” exclaimed the astronomer. The word trick is not unknown 
in Italy. “Treek?” certainly not. Deception would be impossible un- 
der test conditions.” 

We were not succeeding very well with what should have been a 
thrilling interview; so I put in a question of my own which must have been 
as disconcerting to the great man as any he had been asked, ‘Professor, 
did you see any proofs of survival in the experiments?” 

Evasively he answered. “I saw a great many extraordinary phenom- 
ena but I did not find what I went to see. My friend Zollner in Ger- 
many told me that he had observed the passing of one solid through another. 
That is what I hoped to see. I did not witness it; but I saw other phe- 
nomena, quite as important perhaps, which I could not understand.” 

“You will tell the world about them; will you not, Professor?” 

“No, I am a man of science, I cannot report anything which I do not 
understand.” 

The New York Herald of Paris gave a full “exposure” of all the 
“facts” but not this, told us by Schiaparelli. 

I began to feel a great sympathy for Eusapia Paladino who must be 
teeling dubious about whether she was a true fact or not. 

So, I called on her one evening accompanied by Signor Finzi. She 
was finishing dinner when we arrived and invited us to sit at table with 
her for coffee, which we did. 

We were in the al fresco restaurant which I have already described. 
It was brilliantly lighted. Gay parties were in every compartment; the 
dinner hour is a pleasant one in Italy. Eusapia was cheerful that evening. 


The experiments were ended, the scientists gone and she was free to do 
as she pleased. 
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A waiter was adjusting a block under a leg of the table. It did not 
stand steadily. “This leg must be too short.” he said and went away for 
another block. Eusapia smiled. 

A noise in the street attracted our attention. “It is coming.” re- 
marked Dr. Finzi, listening. The sound was like a heavy pounding on 
the pavement. It went up the side of the house on the outside, then 
across the ceiling above us and fell in the middle of the table with a loud 
bang. It caused such a commotion that the people in adjoining compart- 
ments peered in to see what had happened. 

The disturbance quieted and we continued our conversation. All 
was still except that we laughed, covertly, when a wineglass bowed grave- 
ly to a cup, but, presently, there came a general upsetting of dishes. 
Eusapia laughing held her hands out over them to keep them down. They 
became so disorderly that from laughing she looked grave. To avoid dis- 
turbance we decided to go. 

In leaving, I lagged behind to see what would happen. Eusapia 
walked ahead, Dr. Finzi next and I last. Some feet away from the table 
I looked over my shoulder. The table was following us coming in little 


jumps like walking with a lame leg. It was only for a moment; but 
enough for me. 


I sent this incident to the “Chicago Tribune” hoping that my 
Chicago friends might enjoy it. The Tribune published it sometime in 
August of that year. It did not attract the least attention. Even my 
friends must have thought it was lacking in verisimilitude or was perhaps 
a shameless fabrication. At any rate it was never mentioned. 


My next attempt to bring psychical phenomena before the world was 
when I translated a most interesting article by Lombroso sent me by Cipri- 
ani. It was serious and scientific and the facts related by Lombroso were 
more startling, appearing under his signature, than any I had ever heard. 
I sent this new and interesting article of the famous scientist to the 
“Herald” of New York. It appeared in a Sunday edition and illustrated 
in colors—an entire page of flaming fire, ghastly ghosts, bones, skinny 
arms manacled and heavily chained. It was so gruesome that I dared not 
send it to the serious minded Lombroso. What would he think! 

In the depth of my metapsychical discouragement, Eusapia Paladino 
came to New York. I was glad. Here would be living evidence. She 
would need a friend in a strange city so I went to her at once. 

I found her in an up-to-date flat in the centre of the city. Some of 
her furniture looked respectably antique; but, most of it was resplendently 
new. She even had a new husband much younger than herself, who was 
counting on his gifted wife to make so much money that they could buy 
anything they wanted. 

Eusapia, in speaking of New York, was ecstatic. “Broadway! The 
beautiful lights! Coney Island!” She clasped her hands and raised her 
eyes to heaven. Little did she suspect that there was a Munsterberg in 
New York who had never studied Metapsychics. His activities during 
the War, afterwards made him persona non grata in the United States; 
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but, at that time, as exchange professor from Germany to one of our 
Universities, his opinion was more valued than the well weighed conclu- 
sions of European scientists who had devoted a good part of life to Psy- 
chical Research. 

Munsterburg was not an enemy of Eusapia Paladino; he was a deep 
thinker gone wrong and conscientious about it. Even had he seen the 
phenomena witnessed by those first scientific experimentors in Italy he 
would have said a colossal ““No” and that would have settled it. In 
catching Eusapia’s foot, before the phenomena of telekinisis had begun, no 
seriousminded observer of psychical phenomena would argue with him. 
It was too absurd. They went on engaging Eusapia for work in their 
Laboratories until the end of her life. 

After the newspapers had published Munsterberg’s accusations Eu- 
sapia was overwhelmed with grief. There was nothing to do but go back 
to Italy humiliated and, as she thought, disgraced. 

Nearly distracted she cried desperately. “They held me hand and 
foot. I could not move and lo fo io.” The cruel part was that Eusapia 
really believed that she performed all those miraculous manifestations her- 
self. She knew less about them than anybody. Even when she was levi- 
tated bodily she thought that by some superhuman power she was cap- 
able of accomplishing the feat herself. “I must move a little, a very little bit 
and the impossible happens.” Probably the initial movement must come 
from her; but hundreds have witnessed the apparently impossible happen- 
ing. 

Once I had the indiscretion to ask her if she believed in spiritualism. 
She cried, exasperated, “Che diavolo so io?” an emphatic form of “What 
do I know about it?” Tears flowed down her face as she raised her hands 
to heaven and wailed in agony. A way should be found to protect such 
sensitives of mediumship and laboratories specially adapted for the study 
of them. Little is done now to shield them while they are living that life 
of self sacrifice and, often, of obloquy. 

Modern laboratories for psychical research are modeled somewhat 
after that first one in Milan. The word occult suggests darkness and un- 
certainty; modern laboratories stand for quite the contrary. Lights of 
many kinds and electrical devices regulate them now. The laboratory 
of the Baron von Schrenck-Notzing in Munich had a system of electric 
lighting which controlled the participants as well as those taking part in 
the phenomena. 

Herr Karl Krall’s laboratory in Munich was the most complete of any 
in the world. It will be remembered that Herr Krall was owner of the 
famous Eberfeldt Horses. He was a fine type of the cultured German 
gentleman, a man of superb physique, a university man and a gifted mu- 
sician. His wealth and altruism made it possible to make those experi- 
ments with animals which told the world something entirely new. 

My stay in Munich was made bright by those brilliantly intellectual 
men—Herr Krall and the Baron von Schrenk-Notzing. In the United 
States we have no well equipped laboratories; but we have men who give 
their time, money and courageous endeavor generously to Psychical Re- 
search. SicNoraA Dario Papa. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES 


The “Revue Metapsychique” for May-June 1933 contains the following princi- 
pal articles. 

E. Bozzano “Consideration and Hypothesis concerning telepathic phenomena.” 
According to the author one must distinguish four kinds of phenomena in telepathy. 
1. Thought-transference between persons that are close together in space. This is 
facilitated very much by a bodily contact, especially by the agent putting his hand 
on the occiput of the percipient. Probably it is based on the transference of vibra- 
tions from one brain to the other. If ideas are transferred here they correspond 
closely to that which is contained in the consciousness of the agent. 2. Telepathy 
as such, which is independent of distance in space, while thought-transference of the 
kind described above diminishes in relation to the square of the spatial distance ac- 
cording to the physical law. It is a pure mental experience that has nothing to do 
with the bodily vibrations of the brain, as it takes place between two minds (in- 
carnate or discarnate). Strangely enough here the transference of emotions is often 
connected with a vision of the agent in the mind of the percipient, though it need 
not be contained in the consciousness of the agent. Probably the mind of the agent 
here causes an image of himself to be produced in the mind of the percipient. Boz- 
zano thinks that many cases of alleged phantasms of the living, dying, and deceased 
must be explained like this and not by bilocation, materialization etc..—though of 
course the latter may also exist. (I must admit, that according to my own experience 
apparent thought-transference between myself and other persons in the same room 
often occurs without my feeling their aura or knowing the thoughts to come fiom 
them by their being embedded in a sensation of their aura, which is always the case 
with telepathy in the second sense of Bozzano, whether it takes place from a great 
distance or not. This would confirm Bozzano’s opinion, that telepathy properly 
spoken takes place between two minds as such, while ordinary thought-transference 
is based upon a transference of bodily vibrations of the brain. (G.W-) 3. Con- 
nected with telepathy though really a kind of clairvoyance is a phenomenon which 
according to Hyslop (Journ. Am. §.P.R. 1907, pp. 522 and 526) Bozzano prefers 
to call “telemnesia”. Here the agent draws from the mind (conscious or subconscious) 
of another person any information required without this other person knowing it or 
doing anything to bring it about. The person with whom the agent gets this rapport 
must however be known to him, or another person present (e.g. the experimenter) or - 
he must get into rapport with him with the help of some object belonging to that 
person or which has been in connection with him (psychometry). This phenome- 
non may be connected with telepathy as such, but it is really something different.— 
A fourth class of phenomena also sometimes connected with telepathy “telesthesia’”— 
can not be explained by the psychic reading the subconscious mind of any living 
person, here pure clairvoyance, in time and space or only time or space is concerned, 
not psychometry.—All these distinctions must be taken into consideration by peo- 
ple who want to organize telepathical experiments, especially such at a great dis- 
tance. They can be successful only with subjects especially gifted, besides there 
must exist a certain mental “affinity” between the agent and the percipient if gcod 
results are to be obtained. The “goodwill” alone of the persons concerned is not 
sufficient. 

Ch. Richet “What was thought of the divining-rod in the XVIIth century?” 
(Illustrated.) Reviews an old book on dowsing, “La physique occulte ou traite de la 
baguette divinatoire et de son utilite pour la decouverte des sources d'eau. . . .”” by 
M. L. L. de Vallemont, published by A. Braekman, Amsterdam 1696. The author 
is convinced of the reality of dowsing and tries to explain it by certain “vapours”, 
atoms etc. emanating from wells, metallic ores, assasinated corpses etc. thus influenc- 
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ing the divining-rod and the body of the diviners. As not all persons are sensitive 
to these vapours etc., they are not all equally fit to become diviners. A case com- 
municated by Vallemont of a peasant following a murderer for 45 miles in the 
country and 30 miles across the sea must probably be explained by psychometry. 

E. Osty “Science and prejudices.” Quotes some parts from the same book 
dealing with the prejudices of official science in the time when it was written. 

Ing. R. S. Lacape “The theory of quantas and psychical research.” Thinks tnat 
some of the difficulties of modern physics can be solved by explaining them with 
the help of psychical research. 

E. Osty “On the individual relativity of experimental proofs of survival.” Com- 
municates the case of a young man aged 18, who short time before his death after 
an operation talked with a different voice and in a gruff language as if he was a 
former friend of his father, with whom the father had quarrelled and of whom-— 
says the father—he had not thought for 24 years, his son never having met him. 
The alleged deceased mentioned his own name and that of a neighbour of the father 
whom he had also known. The father was surprised at his son talking like that and 
asked Dr. Osty whether he thought it was a manifestation of a deceased person 
using the unconscious body of his dying son. Dr. Osty thinks the manifestation can 
either be explained by incoherent fever-deliriums, as the father could not be certain 
he had never mentioned the name of his former friend and their quarrel in the pres- 
ence of his son, or the boy may have got the names from the subconscious mind of 
his father in his fever. He adds some remarks on the credulity of laymen concern- 
ing alleged spirit-manifestations. Osty thinks that if there is survival at all, certain- 
ly all the poor earthly views, thoughts, hopes, fears, quarrels etc. will not survive, 
but only the higher faculties manifesting in psychic phenomena that are independent 
of the limits of time and space. 

M. Maire in the “Chronicle” communicates the foundation of an “Institut In- 
ternational des Radiations, Telluriques et Cosmiques” in Nice which is to study the 
influence of metereological, or cosmical radiations on man and especially on epi- 
demics of suicide, certain illnesses, pathological crimes etc. 

The July-issue 1932 of the “Zeitschrift fur Parapsychologie” contains the follow- 
ing principal articles: 

Dr. Alexander Imich (Czenstochau, Poland) “Report of two sittings with a 
new medium’ (taken up as a document although the conditions were by no means 
satisfactory as the editor says in a note). The phenomena observed (in darkness, 
with only a “hand-chain” as control of the sitters’ and medium’s hands) were: raps 
on a board under the table, luminous phenomena (round patches of light alike those 
produced by a pocket-lamp, one bluish, the other greenish), movements of chairs, a 
bit of chalk etc.; a rocking-horse, knife, keys etc. were transported on the table, the 
table was levitated about 2 inches on all sides and 4—8 inches on one side, touches 
(pulling of the hair, kicks etc.) were felt; scratching was heard, bangs, whistling 
and other strange sounds; apports of the branch of a pine with a candle lying on it, 
of an artificial flower, an india rubber shoe, a whip, a doll, flowers etc. The radio 
loud-speaker was put in by itself and different stations were heard, though it stood 
in a cupboard in front of which the chair of a sitter stood, so that it could not be 
opened without his getting up. In the second sitting similar phenomena occurred, 
besides a “direct voice”, supposed to be that of Guzik, the host was “apported” 
through the locked doors after he had just come home from a journey and said good- 
bye to his friends (he was an officer) in the street—after that he could remember 
nothing until he regained consciousness lying on the floor in the séance-room. Some 
sitters saw a white phantom.— 

Dir. Ing. V. Mikuska (Czechoslovakia) “A poltergeist phenomenon and its ex- 
planation in a telepathic-clairvoyant dream.” The wife of a banker, well-known to 
the author, had moved to a house in which a doctor, his wife, and daughter had 
lived; which however they had to leave, though the wife was very fond of the place 
and hoped to see it once more before she died. On a night in June 1919 the bank- 
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ers wife had an awful experience with her servant, who slept in the same roomi 
with her because her husband was away. They heard raps on the window, then 
again and again groans, moans and strange, gurgling sounds, first as if coming from 
outside the window, then apparently from the empty bed of her husband. Some 
policemen, who were alarmed, could not find anything. A few years later the 
banker’s wife dreamed that she and her husband were sitting in a room with an 
elderly gentleman in a wheel-chair and a young lady. In her dream she told them 
about the adventures of that night and they told her, they were the family who 
had lived in the house before them and that the mother of the young lady had died 
on June 17th 1919 after having suffered from cancer of the throat, which didn’t al- 
low her to speak and finally suffocated her. Her death-struggle was very hard. 
All this proved true upon investigation.— : 


Hedda Wagner “A murder and a clairvoyant.” A man was murdered in July 
1911 in the Lavanttal near St. Andrae (Austria). The brother of his beloved was 
suspected. The mayor was told he ought to consult a clairvoyant in another village 
and decided to do so out of curiosity, but only told his wife about it. In the vil- 
lage where the clairvoyant lived he was greeted by a nearly blind old woman on 
the way, who told him, why he had come, exactly described the murdered person, 
the position of the corpse as it was found, the suspected persons etc. She said the 
suspected persons would be exculpated from want of proofs, they knew who had 
killed the man but wouldn’t say it, she couldn’t tell the name of the murderer, God ° 
would punish him. All came to pass as she had said. In 1917 an old man died in 
the mayor's village, when he was waiting for the priest to confess, his son asked 
him, whether he would confess “that” too, the father said, he would, immediately 
afterwards the son hung himself on a tree, where the priest found him. It is sup- 
posed that he committed the murder and feared his father would confess it. 


Geh. Rat. Dr. Ludwig “Magical influences of living persons.” A_poltergeist- 
case connected with the female servant of a friend (university-professor) of the 
author, consisting of raps, objects moving, the house-bell ringing. Little bits of paper 
with all sorts of notes flew down from the ceiling (also when the servant was not 
in the room), sometimes a shrieking “direct voice” saying ‘“‘good-night” or “adieu” 
was heard. The dog was always quite furious when these things happened. The 
phenomena ceased when the servant was dismissed. Hoping to get rid of them she 
wanted to become a nun, but the phenomena followed her to the monastery, so that 
she left it again. They only ceased when she was married. (Perhaps they were 
in connection with puberty? Her age is not given.)—-The same communicator de- 
scribes some poltergeist-phenomena he experienced in a haunted room in a hotel in 
Amalfi (raps, sounds like the shaking of chains, whistling etc.) —Prof. Ludwig 
himself describes a similar experience of his own in a hotel in Milano, March 1914, 
where the whole time there were strange rustling sounds in his room and pillow, 
the latter even moved (beneath his head. The phenomena immediately stopped 
when he put on light only to begin again afterwards in the dark. He couid not 
find any normal cause though he searched the whole room and closely examined the 
pillow. 


Prof. R. Hoffmann (Vienna University) “Can poltergeist-phenomena be influ- 
enced by religion?” Admits such calming influences e.g. through catholic chantry ser- 
vices; but thinks their effect is only indirect (the author is protestant) by the de- 
ceased telepathically feeling that friendly, helpful thoughts are sent them. 


Dr. v. Schrenck-Notzing “The development of Occultism into Parapsychology” 
has been published in this journal in instalments. 
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“Zeitschrift fur Parapsychologie’, August 1932. 

Dr. A. Tanagra (President of the Greek S. P. R. in Athens) “The definite proof 
of telekinesis.” Describes experiments with the Greek medium Miss Cleio conducted 
in the physical laboratory of the University of Athens in broad daylight or electrical 
light. A picture-on the wall suddenly swayed to and fro (its weight is about 4—5 
pounds with frame, its size 15-1/3 to 19-1/3 in.) when she came into the room for 
the first time agitated over the death of a child. Since then a picture always moves 
from the wall in an angle of 50 to 70 degrees when she enters the Society’s room. 
These phenomena have been witnessed by many professors of the University, a great 
number of police officials and over 50 judges of the tribunais of Athens. Simuiar 
phenomena were witnessed with other objects. It was also observed that the ema- 
nation of Cleio has an influence on cathode rays, but no influence on electroscopes, 
x-rays, phosphorescent diaphragms, or on the scale of Cavendish. If she thrusts her 
hand through a directing coil connected with a very sensitive galvanometer, induction- 
currents are produced. Yet her fluid does not seem to be of an electrical or mag- 
netical nature, because then it could not move pictures consisting mostly of wood, 
paper and glass. (Cp. also this Journal, February 1933, p. 59 f.) 

Dr. O. Ingruber “Three classical paraphysical cases in seances with Mrs. Maria 
Silbert of Graz.” The sittings took place in the flat of the author, a provincial chief- 
magistrate. In the first sitting a song was accompanied by some twangs on a lute 
lying on the table-bars between the feet of the author and those of another sitter— 
the sitters being friends of the author. The medium was 39 in. away from the up- 
per end of the lute, the sitting took place in good electrical light-—The second sitting 
was also held in good electrical light in the author’s (new) flat in the presence of 
his friends and a Dutch and an English lady. A coloured pencil was put under the 
table which stood upright on the table-cross after the sitting, while two photos in 
the hand-bag of the Dutch lady, which had been lying on a table 2 meter (about 6 
feet 4 4% in.) from the Dutch lady, 2,70 meter (about 8 feet 9 Y% in.) from ‘thd 
medium, were found to be marked after the sitting. One contained a number 7 
(Conan Doyle’s number) and a triangle and the letters C. D., the other “li”’— 
perhaps part of the name “Nell”, the medium’s control—tThe third sitting was 
held on Oct. 7th. 1931 in the flat of Mrs. Silbert in Graz. 

Hedda Wagner: “A talking poltergeist.” The uncle of the family of a railway- 
employee in Vost (Upper-Austria), a black-smith, suddenly died on Jan. 16th 1931. 
Two weeks after his death his wife saw him as a dark phantom in the passage 
calling her:: “Pepi! Pepi!” From Jan. 26th to Feb. 5th 1932 the house of his sister 
was haunted. Raps, steps, knocking and sawing sounds were heard, a locked door 
was opened. Nobody, not even four policemen, could find any person or rats (the 
floor was opened!) who might be responsible for these things. On Feb. Sth. a cer- 
tain Mrs. Mary L. M. (psychic?) visited the family and advised them to hold out a 
consecrated rosary and ask the poltergeist what he wanted. Then a light surrounded 
by a dark cloud was seen coming along from the wall outside the house over the 
draw-well and finally enter the room by the window. Then it took the form of a 
horse-shoe and finally materialised into the upper part of the uncle’s body. When 
asked what he wanted he answered stammering, with the tears running down his 
face, they should save him with ten holy masses. 23 masses were held and after 
that the phenomena ceased. However on Feb. 6th a passer-by saw a reddish cloud 
hang over the house on the roof early in the morning, an hour later two young men 
saw a greyish, fog-like something move round the house.—In another case in a vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood (St. Agatha) a head fire-engine-man saw a light follow- 
ing him when he went over a mountain late in the night. It suddenly changed into 
the form of a peasant woman who had died two weeks before. 





